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HOWARD 


INVESTIGATING PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBER AND MILL SITES 


Howell H. Howard, of the How- 
ard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio, 
has been spending some time upon 
the Pacific Coast, investigating op- 
portunities for the building of a 
western plant. In an interview. with 
PACIFIC PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY Mr. Howard said: “As 
a result of discussions carried on 
within our organization for many 
years, we are looking into plant 
sites and timberlands suitable for 
the manufacture of pulp and paper, 


as well as water resources, transpor- 
tation and the other factors which 
must be taken into consideration in 
the location of a plant upon the Pa- 
cific Coast. We have arrived at no 
final conclusion, nor have we taken 
any action. 


“We have interviewed many peo- 
ple and representatives of a number 
of organizations and have gathered 
a great deal of information which 
it will take time to digest. Our in- 
terest lies in the possible establish- 
ment of a pulp mill, together with 
one paper making machine, but I 
can not, at this time, say where, 
when or under what circumstances 
we would engage in business on the 
Pacific Coast. 
sumers of pulp in our three mills, 
The Howard Paper Company, The 
Aetna Paper Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, and the Maxwell Paper Com- 
pany, Franklin, Ohio, and, natur- 


We are large con- 


ally, we are interested in the possi- 


bilities offered by the Pacific Coast. 


We are considering these possibil- 
ities with keen interest.” 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne are dis- 
tributors on the Pacific Coast for 
Howard products including the 
well known Howard Bond. 

The Howard Paper Company in 
its mill at Urbana, Ohio, produces. 
writings, ledgers, bonds, laid bond, 
mimeograph, posting ledger and 
manifold papers. 

The Aetna Paper Company, with 
its plant in Dayton, Ohio, produces 
rag content bonds, ledgers, writing, 
envelope, bristol index and offset 
papers. 

At Franklin, Ohio, the Maxwell 
Paper Company makes sulphite 
bonds, writing, mimeograph, offset 
and rag content papers. 
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NEWSPRINT PRICE RAISED 


Pacific Coast News Mills Follow International’s Lead 
: Setting Price at $42.50 First Six Months — 


International Paper Company is 
believed to have broken ground for 
a general price increase next year 
by notifying its customers that for 
the first six months of 1935 it would 
sell at $42.50 a ton and for the sec- 
ond six months at $45. This figure 
was expected to be generally adopt- 
ed by all Canadian producing com- 
panies. Strength to this expecta- 
tion was given by a statement by 
Charles Vining, president of the 
Canadian Newsprint Export Asso- 
ciation, who said that Internation- 
al’s new figure was “reasonable and, 
it is hoped, acceptable to all pub- 
lishers.” 

In letters to customers notifying 
them of the price increase J. K. 
Fearing, vice-president of Interna- 
tional stated: “We hope you will re- 
alize we are endeavoring to act con- 
servatively under the difficult con- 
ditions with which we are con- 
fronted. In 1930 the net cost of 
North American newsprint to the 
publisher was more than 50 per cent 
above the present level. The pres- 
ent level has, as you know, re- 
mained unchanged for over a year 
and a half in the face of constant- 
ly increasing wage levels for mate- 
rials and supplies. During the same 
period the prices for all other grades 
of paper have advanced materially. 
Newsprint alone has failed to ad- 
vance. Little or no return is be- 
ing earned on the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars invested in the news- 
print industry. In many cases a 
new dollar is not being earned for 
an old one, and many modern prop- 
erties have survived only at the ex- 
pense of their working capital. The 
industry now faces further increases 
in costs.” 

In the past, most of the compan- 
ies have followed the lead of Inter- 
national in making their contracts. 
Premier A. L. Taschereau of Que- 
bec, who threatened government in- 
tervention if prices were not raised, 
seemed satisfied with the new figure. 
He said that St. Lawrence Corpora- 
tion, which recently renewed con- 
tracts at 1934 prices, would have all 
government “favors” withdrawn un- 
til such time as it “falls into line”. 
The favors consisted of decreased 
stumpage dues and the right to cut 
undersized trees. 


$45.00 Second Six Months 


In an effort to force the St. 
Lawrence Paper Mills Company of 
Three Rivers, Quebec, who had 
been reported as making 1935 con- 
tracts at the present price of $41, 
to cancel the contracts and raise 
their price, the province of Quebec 
through Premier Taschereau_in- 
creased St. Lawrence’s stumpage 
dues to 35c a thousand board feet, 
making them $2.70. This was done 
to punish St. Lawrence for making 
contracts at the old low price. A 
statement is current that St. Law- 
rence has enough pulpwood on hand 
to meet its 1935 needs and will not 
be affected by the government’s ac- 
tion. 

It was the opinion generally that 
International’s announcement of 
price increases was taken only after 
assurance from other producers of 
newsprint that the price controversy 
would be settled throughout the in- 
dustry on the basis of $42.50 per 
ton for the first half of 1935 and 
$45 for the second half year. 

The increase in price, if it be- 
comes general, will benefit Pacific 
Coast producers to a greater extent 
than Canadian manufacturers for 
even a $5 rise will not offset the 
negative effect of the difference in 
money exchange. Before the Unit- 
ed States went off the gold stand- 
ard a price of $40 per ton in the 
U. S. amounted to around $46 to 
the Canadian mills. When the dol- 
lar went off the gold standard the 
net to Canadian producers dropped 
to around $39 per ton. Even $2.50 
a ton increase would help Ameri- 
can newsprint mills considerably. 


COAST MILLS RAISE PRICE 


On November 16th the Crown- 
Willamette Company, subsidiary of 
Crown-Zellerbach Corporaton, an- 
nounced an advance in newsprint 
prices of $2.50 on contract deliveries 
during the first six months of 1935. 
At the same time the company in- 
formed its customers that the price 
of its newsprint will not be advanced 
more than an additional $2.50 per 
ton during the second half of 1935. 

Quoting from Crown-Willamette’s 
announcement to customers: “Owing 
to the long continued increase in the 
cost of labor and the price of ma- 
terials entering into the manufacture 
of newsprint and the further in- 


creases which we know we are fac- 
ing, it has become necessary to ad- 
vance our price of newsprint for 
next year. 

“The chaotic and distressed con- 
dition of the newsprint industry is 
universally known and we are sure 
you appreciate the serious problems 
with which we have been and are 
confronted and we believe you will 
recognize the fairness of the amount 
to which we have limited the present 
increase.” 


Powell River, Pacific Mills and 
Hawley Also Raise Prices 

Following the recent price ad- 
vances announced by the major 
newsprint producing companies, 
Powell River Company has conclud- 
ed that the existing adverse manu- 
facturing conditions warrant their 
following these moderate increases, 
and therefore announce that its 
price to Pacific Coast customers for 
the year 1935 will be: 

From January Ist to June 30th, 
$42.50 per ton f.o.b. mill, with 
freight, wharfage at point of load- 
ing and insurance charges allowed 
and prepaid to main Pacific Coast 
ports. From July 1st to December 
31st, 1935, the maximum price per 
ton will be $45, subject to the same 
conditions. 

Pacific Mills Limited have adopt- 
ed the same schedule of prices ac- 
cording to J. A. Young, vice-presi- 
dent located in Vancouver, B.C. 

The Hawley Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany of Oregon City, Oregon, have 
adopted the new schedule of prices 
for 1935. 

Prior to the definite announce- 
ment that it had raised newsprint 
prices along with International, A. 
E. McMaster, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Powell River 
Company stated: 

“Newsprint mills, in the east par- 
ticularly, have been desperately in 
need of higher prices, and it would 
have been ruinous for them to at- 
tempt continuing at the old level,” 
said Mr. McMaster. 

Mr. McMaster revealed that his 
company had closed a few contracts 
for 1935 at the old price, but only 
in the Southwest area, where 
drought conditions had prevailed, 
resulting in curtailed newspaper 
revenues. 
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PLAN INTERESTING 
SUPERINTENDENT'S MEETING 


Hotel Winthrop, Tacoma, December 7th and 8th 


Plans are shaping up for a highly 
interesting meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Division of the Superintend- 
ents’ Association at the Hotel Win- 
throp, Tacoma, December 7th and 
8th. 

Fred Shaneman, chairman of the 
meeting, has appointed two com- 
mittees to make arrangements for an 
entertaining two-day session. The 
following have been selected as 
members of the men’s committee: 
Arthur W. Berggren, W. W. Grif- 
fith, A. D. Wood, Tom Moffitt, A. 
H: Hooker, Jr., B. L. Shera. The 
ladies’ committee headed by Mrs. 
Fred Shaneman includes Mrs. Tom 
Moffitt and Mrs. Arthur W. Berg- 
gren. 

Friday, December 7th, will be 
registration day and a golf tourna- 
ment will be held in the afternoon 
at the Tacoma Country and Golf 
Club for those who wish to play. In 
the evening a reception will be held 
and an interesting entertainment 
program will furnish the evening’s 
highlight. 

Saturday morning, December 8th, 
papers will be read. At noon the 
ladies will join the men at luncheon 
at the Winthrop. The afternoon will 
be devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers. 

Saturday evening the big banquet 
and dance will conclude the conven- 
tion. Scott Henderson will be toast- 























FRED SHANEMAN 
In Charge of Meeting 


H. ROBERT HEUER 


Chairman 


master and those who have heard 
him put a sparkle into banquets 
before need not be urged to attend 
for they know everyone will have a 
most enjoyable time. Fred Shane- 
man reports that the committee is 
arranging a snappy program which 
will permit an abundance of enter- 
tainment and dancing at the ban- 
quet. 


The ladies’ committee is seeing to 
it that the ladies present will be 
kept busy doing interesting things 
while the men are attending the 
business meetings on Saturday. 


H. Robert Heuer, chairman of the 
Pacific Coast Division of the Su- 
perintendent’s Association, is work- 
ing on the papers to be read and 
has secured Norman Kelly of Wey- 
erhaeuser, Henry Reimer of Haw- 
ley, Kenneth Shibley of the Shibley 
Company, and J. V. B. Cox of Pa- 
per Makers Chemical Corporation. 
Several additional papers will be 
ready in time for the meeting. 

Fred Boyce, known as the “fath- 
er” of the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion is expected to come West to at- 
tend the meeting. Fred Boyce is one 
of the best known operating men in 


the industry. 


Reservations should be addressed 


| to Fred Shaneman, Pennsylvania 


Salt Manufacturing Company of 
Washington, P. O. Box 1215, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 


Officers of the Pacific Coast Di- 


| vision who are working to make the 
| convention an attractive one to all 
| superintendents on the Pacific Coast, 
|} are: H. Robert Heuer, chairman; G. 


J. Armbruster, first vice-chairman; 
Ferdinand Schmitz, Jr., second vice- 


| chairman, Henry C. Reimer, third 
| vice-chairman; H. A. Des Marais, 
| secretary-treasurer. 


Organized at a meeting in Seattle 


| September 9th, 1933, the Pacific 


Coast Division of the Superintend- 
ent’s Association has already held 
two well attended and successful 
meetings in addition to the initial 
organization get-together. The first 
regular meeting was held December 
Ist and 2nd, 1933, at Longview and 
brought most of the superintendents 
on the Pacific Coast together for the 
first time. The second meeting was 
at the Hotel Multnomah in Port- 
land, June Ist and 2nd. Both meet- 
ings have featured open discussions 
of operating problems and the ex- 
cellent response has left each with 
the feeling that he personally ob- 
tained much of value from the ex- 
change of ideas. 




















MRS. FRED SHANEMAN 
In Charge of Ladies Program 
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OLYMPIC TEAM WINS 
FIRST AID MEET 


First place in the pulp and paper 
division of the state-wide First Aid 
Tournament was won by the Olym- 
pic Forest Companys team from 
Port Angeles. The meet was held 
Saturday, October 13th, at the Uni- 
versity of Washington athletic pavil- 
ion in Seattle. 

After winning the pulp and paper 
division contest the Olympic Forest 
Products team entered the finals and 
emerged in third place in competi- 
tion with the winners of all other 
divisions. The team was awarded a 
plaque and each member won a prize 
of $5. 

Although this was the seventh an- 
nual state-wide first aid competition 
sponsored by the State Department 
of Labor and Industries and the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, it was the first 
year that either the Olympic Forest 
Products Company or the Washing- 
ton Pulp & Paper Corporation en- 
tered teams. The latter team won 
third place in the pulp and paper 


division, being nosed out for second 
place by the first aid team from the 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Company of 
Shelton, Washington. 

A comprehensive first aid pro- 
gram has been laid out by Harold 
Fretz, advisor on first aid work for 
the Olympic Forest Products Com- 
pany. Every man in the organization 
will receive instruction. Classes will 
be held twice weekly and members 
of the prize winning team will teach 
first aid principles to their fellow 
workers. 

The first classes have already met 
for instruction, the men being se- 
lected from strategic points of the 
plant, so that on each shift a first 
aid man will be found close at hand 
in case of trouble. After the train- 
ing of men from the different parts 
of the mill is completed the rest of 
the organization will be instructed 
by departments. The first aid work 
is a part of the program of safety 
first work being carried out by the 


OLYMPIC FOREST PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Ald 


7, 
‘ yee’ “Ay 


WASHINGTON 


PORT ANGELES 





Olympic Forest Products Company 
under the direction of the technical 
department. 


The team that won first place in 
the pulp and paper division was 
composed of volunteers who began 
working together about six weeks be- 
fore the state competition. It was 
their first experience in contest work 
and only two members have had pre- 
vious first aid training. 





STEIN BACK ON JOB 
Dan Stein, superintendent of the 
Sunset binder board mill of Fibre- 
board Products, Inc., in Los Ange- 
les, is just back from an extended 
vacation trip which took him to 
Chicago and points east. 





WILLIAM BUCHANAN VISITS 
COAST 

William Buchanan, secretary of 
the Appleton Wire Works of Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, made a quick 
trip to the Pacific Coast in October 
calling on as many mills as his time 
permitted in company with Walter 
Hodges of Portland, Pacific Coast 
representative of Appleton Wires. 


FIRST PRIZE WINNING OLYMPIC FOREST PRODUCTS FIRST AID TEAM 
Left to right, standing: Frank Beal, Harold Sandness, Egbert Stone (patient), Harold Fretz (advisor), Ernest Virginia and Carl 


Fey. Kneeling: at left, Dwight Weddle 


(team representative) and right, Steve Rupert (captain). 
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FIBREBOARD PLANS TO DE-INK 
WASTE STOCK AT VERNON 


Fibreboard Products, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., have plans drawn 
for a new de-inking system for their 
Vernon plant, and hope to build it 
in the near future. No appropria- 
tion has yet been made. The sys- 
tem will be of their own design and 
part of the equipment will be pur- 
chased, part built by the company. 

De-inking will materially im- 
prove the waste stock situation of 
the Southern California plant. For 
some time there has not been sufh- 
cient white waste stock available 
locally for plant requirements, and 


it has been necessary to seek addi- 
tional stock in the east, an unsatis- 
factory and expensive method of 
obtaining supplies. Asuccessful de- 
inking process will solve this prob- 
lem completely. 

A recently completed improve- 
ment in the beater room is the in- 
stallation of several new concrete 
stock chests holding 5,000 to 6,000 
Ibs. air dry stock, and the laying of 
new concrete floors. The new 
chests now make it possible to run 
four stocks instead of three, giving 
the plant greater flexibility. 








FARMER BACK IN LOS 
ANGELES 

U. G. Farmer, superintendent of 
the Vernon plant of Fibreboard 
Products, Inc., is back in Los Ange- 
les after a six weeks’ vacation 
which took him far afield. Taking 
Mrs. Farmer and his daughter with 
him, he went to South Bend, Indi- 
ana, where he picked up a new 
Studebaker. In the new car he 
drove to Niagara Falls, across to 
Maine, down to Virginia, through 
the Miami valley and on west to 
California. When he arrived home 
he had driven a total of 6,000 
miles. 





RAMSEY AND MURPHY VISIT 
CALIFORNIA 


Joseph J. Murphy, head of the 
converting department of the Ever- 
ett Pulp & Paper Co., was due in 
Los Angeles early in November to 
spend some time with A. A. Ernst, 
who returned October 22 from the 
company’s sales meeting at Everett. 

Another visitor was J. G. Ramsey, 
superintendent of the Everett plant, 
who was in San Francisco early in 
November and then visited in Los 
Angeles. 





VISIT POMONA MILL 

After the International TAPPI 
meeting at Portland, about twenty 
TAPPI members from the east came 
on to Southern California and stop- 
ped enroute at the Pomona plant of 
the California Fruit Wrapping 
Mills, visiting F. O. Fernstrom, Eric 
Fernstrom and Charles Frampton. 

Mr. Frampton’s, brother, F. D. 
Frampton, who is manager of the 
Hopper Paper Co. of Taylorsville, 
Ill., brought his wife out to the con- 
vention and then spent two weeks at 
Pomona before returning to work. 


FIRST AID TEAM GIVES 
DEMONSTRATION 

The first aid team of the Wash- 
ington Pulp & Paper Corporation at 
Port Angeles went through their 
drill recently for the city firemen 
of Port Angeles. Afterward they 
were given problems by the firemen 
and exhibited their training along 
first aid lines by quickly working 
them out correctly. Those taking 
part in the demonstration were Sid 
Grimes, captain; George Hansen, 
Earl Baker, Leon Gamache, “Babe” 
Adams, John Monser, E. Fleener 
and J. E. Hartman. Bill Williamson 
is the instructor. 

The Port Angeles fire department 
plans to organize several first aid 
teams and will be assisted in their 
preliminary work by the paper mill 
team. 


? 


H. J. K. ARBO DIES AT WOOD. 
FIBRE 

Henning J. K. Arbo, chief chem- 
ist of the British Columbia Pulp & 
Paper Company at Woodfibre, B. 
C., died October 16th. Funeral 
services were held in Vancouver 
October 19th. 

Mr. Arbo was born in 1877 at 
Gulskogen, Norway. He was the 
son of Major Dr. Carl O. E. Arbo 
of the Norwegian army. Coming to 
Canada in 1898 he was associated 
with the Partington Pulp & Paper 
Company at Fairville, N. B., and 
the Fraser Pulp & Paper Company 
at Edmundston, N. B. in 1918 he 
moved to Woodfibre and became 
associated with the British Colum- 
bia Pulp & Paper Company. 

Mr. Arbo was a prominent figure 
in the technical side of the pulp 
and paper industry. He is survived 
by his wife, two sons, Carl and 
Stanley Arbo, and six brothers and 
three sisters. 





JOINS PIONEER-FLINTKOTE 


John Van Oumsen has joined the 
Los Angeles laboratory staff of the 
Pioneer-Flintkote Co. as a chemist. 
He formerly was with Paperboards, 
Inc., of Chicago. 





U. S. EXPORTS INCREASE 

An excess of exports over imports 
of the United States was recorded 
for the third quarter of this year. 
Surplus exports amounted to $145,- 
240,461, compared to an excess of 
imports over exports of $16,206,135 
in the corresponding period last 
year. 








SUCTION PRESS AT POMONA 


For the past two months the 
California Fruit Wrapping Mills at 
Pomona, Calif., has had in oper- 


ation a new Beloit suction press 
working on No. 2 machine, which 


makes citrus and deciduous fruit 
wraps. In that period it has proved 


that the installation was a wise 
move, and its operation has been 
entirely successful. 

According to Charles Frampton, 
superintendent of the plant, the 
press is working well and has elimi- 
nated much trouble at the wet end 
and has stopped press marks on the 
paper. It has not resulted in speed- 
ing up the machine, but will make 
this possible when other refine- 
ments now contemplated are made. 

The installation of the Beloit 
press has been especially beneficial 


to the machine felts, particularly 
the bottom felt. At one time the 
company was getting only 7 to 9 
days per felt. The last felt put on 
ran 18 days; several before that ran 
13 days. The company expects the 
savings in felts alone to pay for the 
press in three years. 

Another improvement contem- 
plated for the plant is in more ex- 
tensive re-use of white water. In- 
stallation of pipe lines to the show- 
ers, a pump and other minor 
changes will give them more of a 
closed system than now in use. 

A late edition to the mill is that 
of a new laboratory, said by other 
paper men to be as well arranged 
and equipped as in any mill on the 
coast. One of the older buildings 
was remodelled and the laboratory 
installed in it. 
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1933 U.S. PULP PRODUCTION 
SLIGHTLY LESS THAN 1931 


Tonnage Down 1.8% —Value Down 19.8% 
According to Bureau of Census Figures 


Production of wood pulp in the 
United States during the calendar 
year 1933 reached a total of 4,329,- 
248 tons, valued at $125,314,731, 
recording decreases of 1.8 per cent 
in quantity and 19.8 per cent in the 
value contrasted with 4,409,344 tons 
of a value of $156,174,967 produced 
in 1931, the preceding biennial cen- 
sus year, according to the prelimi- 
nary report compiled from data col- 
lected in the Biennial Census of 
Manufacturers taken in 1934 and 
released in Washington yesterday 
by Director William L. Austin, of 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Produc- 
tion in 1929 totaled 4,862,885 tons, 
valued at $223,178,096. 

The total consumption of wood 


for pulp manufacture amounted to 
6,543,574 cords in 1933, costing 


$48,233,790. Of this total, nearly 
two-thirds or 4,157,117 cords cost- 
ing $29,353,951 was contributed by 
domestic spruce and hemlock and 
southern yellow pine; and nearly 
one-half, or 2,921,906 cords costing 
$22,769,964, was reported from 
Maine, Washington and Wisconsin. 

Ground wood pulp production 
amounted to 1,197,553 tons in 1933, 
valued at $23,612,012, compared 
with 1,449,240 tons of a value of 
$34,100,157 in the preceding census 
year of 1931; bleached sulphite pro- 
duction amounted to 742,662 tons 
of a value of $33,713,389, against 
640,812 tons of a value of $42,307,- 
825 in 1931; unbleached sulphite 
output was 543,957 tons of a value 
of $19,394,755, against 676,711 tons 
of a value of $28,053,795; sulphate 
or kraft production was 1,263,222 
tons of a value of $29,170,894, 
against 1,033,439 tons of a value of 


$28,839,604; soda pulp output was 
547,919 tons of a value of $19,038,- 
995, against 460,682 tons of a value 
of $22,181,487, and screenings pro- 
duction amounted to 33,935 tons of 
a value of $384,686, contrasted with 
48,460 tons of a value of $692,099 
in 1931. 

Wage-earner employment in the 
pulp manufacturing industry in- 
creased substantially during 1933, 
the report showing 17,681 wage 
earners on the payrolls in March, 
18,910 in June, 22,736 in Septem- 
ber, and 23,072 in December. The 
average employment for last year 
was 20,074 wage earners, against an 
average in 1931 of 20,219, and in 
1929 of 24,729. 

The figures for 1933 were com- 
piled from reports from 181 pulp- 
making establishments, compared 
with a toal of 198 in 1931, and 198 
in 1929. 








IMPORTANT 


Negotiations between Sidney 
Roofing and Paper Company of 
Victoria and National Paper Box 
Company of Vancouver whereby 
the former takes over control of 
the latter have now practically been 
concluded. In a sense the deal is an 
amalgamation, as it is understood 
that the two companies will merge 
their resources. Both organizations 
have enjoyed a sort of working part- 
nership for several years, Sidney 
Roofing & Paper Company supply- 
ing most of the paper and board 
used by National Paper Box Com- 
pany, which in turn markets the 
product in the form of boxes, car- 
tons and similar articles. 

So far as can be learned, there 
will be no change in personnel of 
either company for the present, and 
the organizations will remain prac- 
tically intact. Only the financial re- 
lationship will be altered. R. W. 
Mayhew is managing director of the 
Sidney company and R. E. Barker 
manager of National Paper Box. 
The Sidney company’s factory is lo- 
cated on the inner harbor of Vic- 
toria and it operates a branch in 


B. C. MERGER 


Vancouver. National Paper Box has 
had its factory in Vancouver and a 
branch in Victoria, known as Vic- 
toria Paper Box Company. It is 
expected that the merger will result 
in economy through the combina- 
tion of these branches, which in the 
past have operated as separate units. 

National Paper Box Company 
was formed in 1913. It is now the 
largest manufacturer of paper boxes 
in British Columbia. Expansion re- 
quirements were taken care of in 
1931 by the offering of $100,000 in 
61% per cent first mortgage five-year 
sinking fund bonds. It is understood 
that the bonds of this issue will be 
called in during 1935. Sidney 
Roofing & Paper Company was or- 
ganized in 1919 and for several 
years operated a plant at Sidney, 
Vancouver Island, subsequently 
transferring to the Victoria location. 
At first the chief product was roof- 
ing paper, but a wide variety of 
products now issue from the mill. 

Both companies have developed a 
large market for their goods as far 
east as Winnipeg and as far west as 
Australia. 


BERKEY VISITS OCEAN FALLS 

George P. Berkey, executive vice- 
president of Crown-Willamette Pa- 
per Company and Pacific Mills Lim- 
ited made a trip north the middle of 
November to inspect the mill at 


Ocean Falls, B. C. 





RAYMOND BACK FROM 
EASTERN TRIP 

W. L. Raymond, vice-president. of 
the Olympic Forest Products Com- 
pany of Port Angeles, the Rainier 
Pulp & Paper Company of Shelton 
and the Grays Harbor Pulp & Pa- 
per Company of Hoquiam, returned 
to his offices in Seattle November 
10th after a month’s trip East. 





HERITAGE HAS NEW 
POSITION 

Clark C. Heritage has been ap- 
pointed technical director of the 
Oxford Paper Company, including 
the Maine Coating Division and the 
Oxford-Miami Paper Company. His 
former duties covered the’ manage- 
ment of the Maine Coating Divi- 
sion at Rumford, Maine. 

Mr. Heritage is president of 
TAPPI and attended the interna- 
tional convention held in Portland 
last September. 
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SOUNDVIEW INSTALLS 
CHEMIPULP PROCESS 


TACOMA ELECTROCHEMICAL 
CHANGES NAME AND BUILDS 
OFFICE BUILDING 


On October 10th the corporate 
title of the Tacoma Electrochemical 
Company of Tacoma, subsidiary of 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company, was changed to 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company of Washington, thereby 
more closely linking the name of 
the Pacific Coast company with the 
parent organization in the East. 

The mailing address, Post Of- 
fice Box 1215, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, remains unchanged. 

Mr. Leonard T. Beale is president 
of both the parent and subsidiary 
companies and Mr. Fred Shaneman 
is manager of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company of Wash- 
ington. 

About the first of October the 
construction of an office building 
alongside the plant was completed 
and the general offices were moved 
from the Tacoma Building into the 
new and larger quarters. By locat- 
ing the offices next to the plant, 
closer coordination of the manu- 
facturing and sales activities will be 
achieved. 





CARLSON TRAVELS 


A. E. Carlson, manager of the 


boxboard division of the Pioneer- 
Flintkote Co., Los Angeles, was in 
San Francisco on a business trip 
early in November. He probably 
will be seen more and more around 
the bay city in the future, since ad- 
ditions to the plant and to the com- 
pany’s line have opened new mar- 
keting fields. 





DE GUERE TO VISIT COAST 


L. A. DeGuere, pulp and paper 
mill engineer of Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, is expected on the Pa- 
cific Coast either shortly before or 
shortly after the first of the year. 


With a view toward further im- 
proving the quality of its high 
grade bleached sulphite pulp, and 
also for the purpose of effecting 
substantial economies in manufac- 
turing costs, the Soundview Pulp 
Company of Everett, Washington, 
has ordered the installation of the 
Chemipulp process on all six digest- 
ers. The complete system is expect- 
ed to be in operation by March, 
1935. 


The system to be installed will be 
the most modern of its type built to 
date, as it will include the pre-cir- 
culation of hot acid before steaming 
of the digesters, together with cer- 
tain other of the more modern ap- 
plications of instrument control of 
operations. 


A spherical accumulator, 32 feet 
in inside diameter, the first of its 
type on the Pacific Coast, will be 
constructed on concrete foundations 
just north of the existing digester 
building. It will contain a lining of 
special acid resisting brick, 8 inches 
in total thickness, and insulated on 
the exterior to prevent heat losses. 
The accumulator is under construc- 
tion in the Seattle shops of the 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot. 

The high head acid supply pump, 
also the large filling and circulating 
pump, are being built by the Bing- 
ham Pump Company of Portland. 

The Soundview Pulp Company 
placed in operation, about the mid- 
dle of October, its high pressure 
acid system equipment in order to 
produce and maintain a higher 
strength acid under all operating 
conditions. This, likewise, was done 
with the idea of quality production 
and to remove variables in oper- 


ation, caused, among other factors, 
by variations in atmospheric and 
water temperatures throughout the 
year. 

Mr. Leo S. Burdon, manager of 
the Soundview Pulp Company, 
stated that the high pressure acid 
system and the Chemipulp process 
are together the last word in sul- 
phite pulp mill modernization, both 
from the standpoint of quality pro- 
duction and manufacturing econo- 
mies. The two systems will make 
the Soundview Company’s plant one 
of the outstanding in this country, 
and capable of meeting the present 
rigid demands on the part of the 
most particular consuming paper 
mills engaged in the manufacture 
of fine and specialty papers. 

Mr. A. H. Lundberg of Seattle 
represents the Chemipulp process 
and the Jenssen High Pressure Acid 
System on the Pacific Coast. 





LONG BEACH SHIPPING 
WASTE PAPER 


Every week about 200 tons of 
waste paper, gathered in Southern 
California, is shipped by boat from 
Long Beach to the Fibreboard mill 
at Stockton, California, and to the 
National Paper Products Company’s 
plant at Port Townsend, Washing- 
ton. The collecting of waste papers 
has become an important business in 


Long Beach. 





DOWN FROM OCEAN FALLS 

Martin Strange, sulphite superin- 
tendent of Pacific Mills, Limited, 
Ocean Falls, B. C., accompanied by 
Mrs. Strange, visited Seattle and 
Portland early in November on a 
vacation trip. 








The new office building of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company of Washington. 
Part of the chlorine and caustic soda plant is shown at the left. 





» Tacoma, Washington. 
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MAINTENANCE 
AND THE TECHNICAL MAN" 


By WILLIAM R. GIBSON 


Resident Engineer, Rainier Pulp and Paper Co., 
Shelton, Washington 


To “maintain” is to “keep up” and 
“technical” is defined in the diction- 
ary as “relating to the mechanical 
arts, any art or science, or to the 
mechanical side of any branch of 
science.” 

I assume you will agree that 
“keeping up” should: mean not only 
maintaining at the original standard 
of the mill as built, but also “keep- 
ing up” as far as may be possible 
with progress in the pulp and paper 
industry. 

If that is admitted, then the re- 
lationship of the technical man to 
the maintenance problem is very 
evident, for if progress is to be 
made to any material extent, it will 
only be one thoroughly where the 
Maintenance Department makes use 
of the knowledge and experience 
of the technical men in the mill and 
also of the mass of information con- 
tinually being made available in the 
trade and technical journals; for in 
the interchange and combination of 
ideas, we have one case where two 
and two added together often make 
more than four. 

It is the writer’s opinion that 
maintenance has been given less at- 
tention than it deserves in many 
mills, and this paper will attempt 
to show the importance of a high 
standard of maintenance in regard 
to quality, quantity and cost of pro- 
duction. 

The true cost of maintenance is 
probably higher than is generally 
realized, and it offers a correspond- 
ingly greater field for savings and in 
order to have a basis for discussion 
the following figures have been se- 
lected as being fairly representative 
for the average pulp mill. 

We will take 75 cents per ton for 
repairs-labor and $1.25 per ton for 
repairs-material total of $2.00 per 
ton, but to this should be added a 
portion of time and production loss, 
since the efficiency of the mainten- 
ance department may have consid- 
erable bearing on the amount of 
such losses, and in the modern pulp 
mill, geared as it is today, to almost 
continuous production, the figure 
for production loss may be found 
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to equal, if not exceed, the labor and 
materials item; thus making a very 
substantial part of total production 
cost. 

Let us examine briefly the direc- 
tions in which we might work to re- 
duce these costs and taking a trip 
through the mill see what room 
there might be for improvement; 
and here we might take for a stand- 
ard the saying, “If a thing is right, 
it should look right.” 

Even in the most modern mill, you 
will find matters calling for atten- 
tion. Bearings leaking oil and 
grease, rusting steel and iron, wood 
flumes which encourage slime 
growth, built with right angles in- 
stead of rounded corners and many 
other actual and potential causes of 
trouble will be visible and they cer- 
tainly do not look right. 

Consider that after the mill has 
been washed up and the system 
cleaned out you cannot make clean 
pulp for anything from eight to 
twelve hours. Is it not a fact that 
the only explanation for this is that 
the system traps dirt, and holds it 


until the washing up releases it? 


Which does not seem reasonable and 
should be unnecessary. 

Again taking the average run of 
pulp: mill machinery and remember- 
ing that in most mills this is expect- 
ed to run twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week and almost three 
hundred sixty-five days a year, you 





will agree that in many cases the 
manufacturer does not seem to have 
done himself justice, let alone the 
man who has to run it. 

One cause for this lies in the fact 
that, with a few notable exceptions, 
so many firms seem to be better or- 
ganized for sales than for service. 

It is very noticeable that when a 
purchase is in prospect, reams of 
advertising matter seem to be avail- 
able, but the purchase once made it 
is often difficult to get even ele- 
mentary operating instructions. Two 
cases of many might be mentioned. 
In one, over a year passed before 
we could obtain information about 
the operation of a highly specialized 
piece of equipment, each reply 
bringing more advertising matter 
but nothing else. 

In another case, the purchase of 
certain equipment was followed by 
a form letter from a sales manager, 
telling us that their interest did not 
die with the purchase as we would 
have a visit from a service man 
every twelve to fourteen months; 
we replied, thanking them, and 
pointing out that we had had simi- 
lar equipment in service for seven 
years and had never seen a service 
man. 

It is possible that this condition 
is more noticeable on the Pacific 
Coast because we are so far from 
centers of production, but surely the 
great development of the industry 
on the Coast in the last few years 
should warrant a little more atten- 
tion. The problem, however, re- 
mains of keeping up the equipment 
available and the operators and 
maintenance men have to make the 
best they can of the material at 
hand. 

There can be little doubt that by 
proper planning and making full 
use of the remarkable array of ma- 
terials now available for the spe- 
cialized needs of the pulp and paper 
mill, the maintenance department 
can be made an ever present help 
to the technical man in his constant 
effort to improve the quality and 
quantity of his product, and in most 
cases the improvement so made can 
be carried out at no greater cost 
than the ordinary repair, sometimes 











even at a saving; to do this, how- 
ever, means long-time planning, for 
the improvements can only be car- 
ried out economically as and when 
repairs normally come due. 

In conclusion, three matters of 
special interest to the writer might 
be mentioned: 

The first, Economy. 

One direction in which savings 
may be made in most mills is by 
strict checking of jobs which, in es- 
sence, are experimental; we are all 
liable to be over-enthusiastic about 
our own ideas and while it is very 
desirable to encourage the inventive 
man, it is necessary to sée that each 
idea conforms to at least four es- 
sentials before any appreciable sum 
of money is spent on it. Is it likely 
to do what is required of it? Can 
the idea be improved? Can similar 
and already tested equipment be 
bought? Will the probable benefits 
justify the cost? 

Next take Lubrication. 

Often thought of as beginning 
and ending with bearings, and taken 
care of by one or two oilers, im- 
proper lubrication is probably the 
greatest single cause of high main- 
tenance cost in the mill. 

Bearings fail, machines break 
down, door hinges break, fire doors 
stick, bolts have to be burned off, 
pulleys and gears cannot be taken 
off shafts without damage, pump 
packings fail, pump shafts and 
sleeves have to be renewed, valve 
packings fail, air guns, hoists, gears 
and reduction units give trouble and 
very often the sole cause is failure 
to get the right amount of the right 
oil in the right place at the right 
time. 

If you remember that a properly 
lubricated bearing should not wear 
at all, and then look at the annual 
bill of bearing bronze and babbitt 
metal, it may help to emphasize this 
point. 

The third item is Labor. 

The problem of finding a suf- 
ficient number of mechanics quali- 
fied to take care of the better grade 
equipment of the pulp and paper 
mil lis already serious and is becom- 
ing more so, and for two apparent 
reasons: 

The whole trend of the industry 
is towards equipment of higher 
standards of precision and there- 
fore, requiring a greater degree of 
skill in the mechanic. 

Most of the 


skilled mechanics 


available today ate men who had 
their training in other countries and 
this supply is virtually cut off. It 
would seem that this matter calls 
for some action, at least on. this 
Coast. 


PIM TOURS ORIENT 

Harry C. Pim, export manager 
of Pacific Mills, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C., has left on a goodwill tour 
of the Orient and will probably be 
away from this coast for a couple 
of months. 

“No; I won’t be doing any very 
active scouting for orders,” said Mr. 
Pim. “This is just one of those con- 
tact trips. We have many good 
friends in the Orient and like to 
keep in touch with them.” 

Pacific Mills, Ltd., like other Brit- 
ish Columbia paper manufacturing 
concerns, has enjoyed an improving 
market in the Orient. Mr. Pim 
crossed the ocean on the liner Em- 
press of Japan. A fellow passenger 
was William Barclay, sales manager 
of Powell River Company. 

Japan has increased her purchases 
of both pulp and paper in Canada 
this year. During the first six months 
of the year Japan bought nearly 
28,000 tons of paper from Canada, 
a gain of 37 per cent over the cor- 
responding period of last year. 





NEWSPRINT IS CANADA’S 
CHIEF PAPER EXPORT TO 
ORIENT 

By far the largest share of the 
paper trade between Canada and 
Japan is in newsprint. For the first 
six months this year newsprint ship- 
ments totalled more than 18,000 
tons, as against 15,000 tons in 1933, 
a gain of 20 per cent. 

Some Canadian sulphite pulp is 
also imported by Japan for further 
processing into rayon yarns. Be- 
tween January and June this year 
Japanese importers purchased more 
than 19,000 tons of Canadian pulp. 
This represents a marked decline 
from last year, when in the half 
year nearly 40,000 tons of Canadian 
pulp were imported. Trade returns 
show no decline in demand, but 
United States and Scandinavian 
producers have been increasing their 
sales at Canada’s expense. One of 
the chief exporters of pulp from 
Canada to the Orient is B. C. Pulp 
& Paper Company. 





E. M. MILLS BUYS CRUISER 


E. M. Mills, San Francisco, ex- 
ecutive of Pacific Northwest pulp 
and paper mills and executive vice- 
president of Crown-Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, recently rejoined the ranks 
of yachtsmen when he purchased a 
beautiful cruiser, the 66-ft. ““Mem- 
ory,” which once belonged to Claus 
Spreckles, California sugar baron. 
Mr. Mills previously served as an 
officer of the Chicago Yacht Club 


and has won many sailing trophies. 
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McMASTER HAS BIRTHDAY 

A. E. McMaster, vice president 
and general manager of the Powell 
River Company, Powell River, B. C., 
ae his birthday, October 
22nd. 


BANNAN JOINS TAPPI 
Mr. Thomas J. Bannan, vice 
president of the Western Gear 
Works of Seattle and the Pacific 
Gear & Tool Works of San Fran- 
cisco joined TAPPI in October as 


an associate member. 








CORRECTION 

In the story appearing on pages 
35 and 36 of the September number 
it was stated that the board ma- 
chine in the plant of the Pioneer- 
Flintkote Company’s mill at Los 
Angeles, was a Black-Clawson 5- 
cylinder machine. This was incorrect 
as the machine has 7 cylinders. 





ELON HOOKER HONORED 

Elon H. Hooker, president of 
the Hooker Electrochemical Com- 
pany, was recently honored by be- 
ing selected as the American speak- 
er at the formal opening of the 
Maison de la Chimie (The House 
of Chemistry) in Paris, October 
20th. This French organization is 
similar to the American Chemical 
Foundation, and is a memorial to 
Marcelin Berthelot the great French 
chemist. Other speakers at the 
opening banquet were the President 
of France and Sir Alfred Mond of 
the Brunner Mond Company of 
England. 





FIRE DAMAGES PAPER AND 
PULP 

Fire on the Oceanic Terminal, 
Portland, on October 19 did consid- 
erable damage to newsprint stored 
awaiting shipment and also damaged 
pulp awaiting vessel for export to 
Japan. While much of the stock 
was not directly damaged by fire, 
the sprinkler system, which was 
turned on, did a good deal of water 
damage. 





POWELL RIVER SPRUCE WINS 
AIR RACE 

Powell River Company, operating 
a lumber mill at Powell River as 
well as the largest individual news- 
print plant on the Pacific Coast, had 
a particular reason for gratification 
when C. W. A. Scott’s DeHaviland 
plane roared into Melbourne as 
winner of the $50,000 air derby 
from London. The plane was built 
of spruce stock cut by the Powell 
River Company from logs taken 
from Queen Charlotte Islands by 
the T. A. Kelley Logging Company. 
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SOUNDVIEW DECLARES DIVIDEND 


The Soundview Pulp Company of 
Everett, Wash., will pay a dividend 
of $10 per share on or Before De- 
cember 15th as a result of action 
taken by the board of directors at 
their meeting in San Francisco No- 
vember 2nd. 

During October the Soundview 
Company produced 4,875 tons of 
pulp and sold 4,330 tons, leaving 
an inventory of 2,635 tons which is 
carried at cost. October operations 


resulted in a profit of $21,072.52 
after all charges including approxi- 
mated reserve for depreciation of 
$20,000, contingency and other re- 
serves of $4,000, but before Federal 
taxes. 

The present management of the 
Everett pulp mill has been in charge 
of operations since March Ist of this 
year, having assumed control when 
the lease of the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Company expired. 








THREE GO TO SWEDEN 


Three members of the pulp and 
paper making fraternity left No- 
vember 2nd for a trip to Sweden and 
other European countries, which 
will take about three months. 


Dr. Russell M. Pickens, chemical 
director, and Ferdinand Schmitz, 
superintendent of the Rainier Pulp 
& Paper Company at Shelton, Wash- 
ington, met A. G. Natwick, assist- 
ant manager of the Crown-Willam- 
ette Paper Company’s Camas, Wash- 
ington, mill in New York and all 
three sailed on the Bremen Nn- 
vember 9th. 


While Sweden is said to be the 
main objective of the three men 
other pulp and paper producing 
countries will be visited. Numerous 
problems will be studied including 
the various methods in use by Euro- 
pean mills of disposing of sulphite 
waste liquor. Particularly attention 
will be given to investigating the 
commercial uses of by-products from 
sulphite liquor. Variations in the 
common sulphite pulping process 


will be looked for. 








A. G. (BUFF) NATWICK 


SITKA SPRUCE SALE UPHELD 
BY COURT 


The State Supreme Court of Ore- 
gon on October 24th affirmed the 
decision of Judge James T. Brand 
of Coos County approving the sale 
of the Sitka Spruce Pulp & Paper 
Company’s property at Empire, Ore- 
gon, to K. O. Fosse of the Interna- 
tional Wood & Sulphite Company 
of Seattle. 


As a result of the decision the 
trustees are now free to complete the 
sale of the property unless further 
legal action is taken by the Fleisch- 
hacker and Dollar interests of San 
Francisco. A similar suit is now 
pending in the lower court of Ore- 
gon. Whether it will be pressed or 
dropped is not known at the time of 
going to press. The trustees have 
taken no action as yet toward com- 
pleting the sale. 





PULP TO ORIENT 
The Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Company shipped during Sep- 
tember approximately 3,500 tons of 
sulphite pulp to Oriental markets, 
principally Japan. 


DR. R. M. PICKENS 


MAURICE PHELPS MARRIES 

On October 12th at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church in Vancouver, 
Washington, Miss Eva Elizabeth 
Scott of Camas became the bride of 
Maurice W. Phelps of Ocean Falls, 
B.C. Dr. Francis Ball of Trinity 
Episcopal Church of Portland per- 
formed the ceremony. 


The wedding joined two old-time 
paper making families. Mrs. Phelps’ 
grandfather was one of the original 
employees of the first mill at Camas 
and her father is a paper maker for 
Crown-Willamette at Camas. Mr. 
Phelps’ father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather were all engaged 
in paper manufacturing in the East. 

After a honeymoon in San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. and Mrs. Phelps went to 
Ocean Falls where he is assistant 
manager, having been transferred a 
short time ago from Camas where 
he was technical director. 





HODGES MOVES OFFICE 

Walter S. Hodges, who sells pulp 
and paper mill supplies, moved his 
office November first from 2860 N. 
W. Front Street to 414 Terminal 
Sales Building, Portland, Oregon. 





WHITELEY COMES WEST 


Fred P. Whiteley, western sales 
manager for the Howard, Maxwell 
and Aetna paper companies of 
southern Ohio visited the Pacific 
Coast early in November calling on 
a number of the Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne offices. Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne are Pacific Coast agents for 
the Howard, Maxwell and Aetna 
lines of paper. Mr. Whiteley makes 
his headquarters in Chicago. 





FERDINAND SCHMITZ 
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TECHNICAL CONTROL IN PULP 
and PAPER MANUFACTURE’ 


Progressive.developments in me- 
chanical and chemical knowledge 
during the last century have result- 
ed in the building of large and spe- 
cialized paper machines, the chemi- 
cal processes of reducing wood to 
pulp and an enormous increase in 
the uses and varieties of paper. The 
production of cheap, high grade 
paper due to these developments 
gave an enormous stimulus to the 
industrial usage of paper. The print- 
ing press was much improved; lith- 
ography, half-tone and high speed 
news presses required a constant 
high quality in the paper. At the 
same time a great diversity of uses 
for paper were found and these uses 
required certain characteristics in 
the sheet to operate efficiently and 
rapidly. This demand of the con- 
sumers of paper for uniformity and 
high quality resulted in the recog- 
nition by the paper manufacturer of 
the need of control of paper qual- 
ity by the application of scientific 
methods and scientific testing ap- 
paratus. 

No longer could the age-old tests 
of taking a piece of paper, tearing it 
with and across the grain, chewing 
it, or punching a few holes with the 
fingers be taken as definite indica- 
tions of paper quality. Today, the 
buyers of paper insist on standard 
quality, this quality is specified in 
terms of numerous recognized tests 
performed on standard testing in- 
struments, and the use of these in- 
struments requires a trained staff of 
expert testers and chemists. 

The application of _ scientific 
methods to the processing and test- 
ing of paper, the training of labor- 
atory personnel and the realization 
of greater industrial efficiency 
through application of research are 
the functions of the modern Tech- 
nical Control Department. The first 
requisite in the organization of this 
department is an adequate and ful- 
ly trained personnel. The depart- 
ment should be headed by a tech- 
nical director whose qualifications 
are mature judgment, comprehensive 
knowledge of all pulp and paper 
making processes, and an intimate 
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contact with new developments in 
the industry. The correlation of the 
results of investigational work in 
the laboratory with mill operations, 
the maintenance and improvement 
of product quality come under his 
supervision. The director should be 
responsible only to the manager of 
operations and his judgments im- 
partial and uninfluenced by the mill 
operators. He has direct charge of 
the central laboratory manned by a 
selected staff of trained chemists, 
and of his subordinate executives 
controlling the testing stations from 
which are spread ramifications to 
the various key processes of the 
pulp and paper mills. 

The co-ordination of technical 
control and mill operation is a 
major problem which is dependent 
on correct selection and training of 
technical personnel. The value of a 
carefully organized laboratory may 
be seriously depreciated if the mill 
operators are antagonistic or indif- 
ferent to the application of scien- 
tific management. Where such a 
condition exists, the fault almost en- 
tirely lies with the incorrect func- 
tioning of the technical control de- 
partment. Laboratory personnel that 
has undertaken an apprenticeship 
course through mill operations is 
more appreciative of process limi- 
tations, and develops a mill person- 
ality that facilitates harmonius re- 


lations with the operating superin- 
tendents. This does not infer that 
any laxity of control is tolerated, 
but the value of technical work must 
be put across to the operators in 
such a manner that their coopera- 
tion and interest are readily ob- 
tained. Only by such co-ordination 
can substantial benefit be realized 
from technical control. 

The functions of the technical 
control department may be divided 
into five sections, each of which is 
inter-related and has an effect on 
the quality of the final product 
shipped from the mill. These are 
briefly: 

(a) The Testing of Raw 

Materials. 
(b) Process of Control of Mill 
Operations. 

(c) Testing of Finished Product. 

(d) Service and Sales Develop- 

ment. 

(e) Research. 

The last two sections may be sep- 
arated from the technical control 
department if so warranted by the 
amount and nature of research de- 
velopment work. There is a natural 
division in the functions of mill op- 
eration and research that make such 
a separation desirable and in some 
cases essential. 

(a) The Testing of Raw Materials: 

The purchase of raw material on 
specification is an important pro- 
cedure in maintaining purity and 
consistent quality in the raw ma- 
terials, some of which are integral 
constituents of the finished sheet and 
others used solely in processing. 
The main object of purchase speci- 
fications is to assure the buyer a 
specific predetermined quality which 
by laboratory and mill test has 
proven to yield the best results at 
reasonable cost. This object may be 
attained by use of four classes of 
specifications: 

1. Specifications of chemical in- 

gredients alone. 

2. Specifications covering physi- 
cal qualities or service require- 
ments. 

. Combination specifications cov- 
ering both chemical ingre- 
dients and physical qualities. 

4. Brand specifications. 
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Raw materials used. in pulp and 





5. Sulphite Mill and Bleach Plant 


paper manufacture are of such di- 
verse types that no particular class 
of specifications would definitely fix 
their value. Seemingly intangible 
qualities of the material, the phys- 
ical characteristics of which cannot 
be accurately computed from chem- 
ical constants limit the scope of the 
first two specification classes. The 
combination specification, citing as 
major item—service requirements, 
and minor item—chemical ingred- 
ients, or vice versa as need may be; 
covers all variables and eliminates 
possibility of adulteration. These 
specifications can be made as broad 
as necessary but care must be taken 
that the purchase specifications are 
not so difficult to meet that the 
buyer is penalized for non-essential 
qualities in either price or available 
supply. 

The final “Brand” type of specifi- 
cation is effective only on brands 
that have established their value 
through a sufficient period of actual 
use. The disadvantage of this sys- 
tem is the elimination of the desir- 
able competitive conditions which 
are necessary for price or quality 
improvement. 

Before specifications can be pre- 
pared or contracts entered into for 
purchase of any raw material it is 
necessary that a standard testing 
procedure be adopted. A. S. T. M. 
methods are standard for many in- 
dustries and where possible ASTM 
procedure should be followed. The 
promulgation of TAPPI standards 
forms a basis for the specialized 
procedures peculiar to the paper in- 
dustry and should therefore be par- 
ticularly valuable when completed. 


(b) Process Control of Mill Oper- 
ations: 

Each step in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper requires very care- 
ful chemical control. The processes 
and variable factors present in a 
large specialty mill manufacturing 
kraft, groundwood and _ sulphite 
papers may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 


1. Water Purification — Water is 
the vehicle that carries the fiber 
through the mill and on its 
purity depend the color and 
cleanliness of the final product. 
The raw, settled and filtered 
water is tested for color, tur- 
bidity, iron content, alkalinity 
to regulate alum dosage, pH 
concentration and_ residual 
chlorine. Boiler plant feed 
water should be analyzed for 
turbidity, alkalinity and total 
hardness so that the zeolite 
softness and oil filters will de- 


struments, and the use of these 





No longer could the age- 
old tests of taking a piece of 
paper, tearing it with and 
across the grain, chewing it, or 
punching a few holes with the 
fingers be taken as definite in- 
dications of paper quality. To- 
day, the buyers of paper insist 
on standards of quality, this 
quality is specified in terms of 
numerous recognized tests per- 
formed on standard testing in- 


instruments requires a trained 
staff of expert testers and 
chemists. 








liver soft, clarified water to the 
boilers. The adjustment of buf- 
fer chemicals in the feed water 
to prevent caustic embrittlement 
requires further analytical test- 
ing. 

. Woodmill and Chipper Plant— 
The rafted logs as they are 
scaled are classified into specie 
and percentages of rot, burn 
and sinker. Hog fuel refuse 
from the bark press is sampled 
for moisture. Representative 
samples of chips are taken 
from each chipper and screened 
into different chip sizes, the 
percentages of which are com- 
pared with the required stand- 
ards. Composite samples are 
taken daily from the conveyors 

‘to the pulp mills and moisture 
tests taken to control variables 
in cooking which might occur 
due to wet wood. 

. Kraft Mill—The composition 
of green and white liquors; 
kiln operation; evaporator den- 
sities and losses; smelter ef- 
ficiency; evaporator operation; 
washer efficiencies; soda losses 
and inventories; sewer losses; 
lime mud filter and clarifier op- 
eration are under continuous 
control. Representative cooks 
are taken from the blow tank 
and beaten in an Abbe-ball mill 
for varying times. Hand sheets 
prepared from this stock are 
tested for strength. The stock 
is also examined for color, 
shives, dirt and hardness. 

. Groundwood Mill — Variable 
factors in groundwood manu- 
facture such as_ freeness, 
strength, stone operation; tem- 
peratures, amount of jigging, 
shives, blue glass, color and dirt 
are frequently checked and 
compared to the standards 
adopted for the paper grade in 
which the stock is to be used. 


—Representative samples of 
cooking acid, raw acid, burner 
and tower exhaust gases are 
taken at intervals 
throughout the day and tested 
by process chemists for con- 
firmation with the. established 
standards of operation. Every 
cook as soon as blown is sampled 
in the blow tank, the sample 
washed, screened, centrifuged 
and from this stock bleachabil- 
ity numbers, freeness, color 
tests and strength tests in mul- 
len, tear and fold are deter- 
mined at various beating times. 
Samples of the blow pit stock 
are also examined before 
screening for burnt chips, un- 
cooked chips, degree of cook- 
ing, etc. Frequent samples of 
the deckered sulphite are taken 
for dirt count and washing ef- 
ficiency (pH). Complete tests 
so obtained are reported back 
to the cooks within 90 minutes 
after blowing so that all subse- 
quent digesters may be handled 
to give a uniformly high stand- 
ard of pulp. Lapped pulp is 
sampled for moisture content, 
in the case of mill usage stock 
by edge to edge strip on the 
press roll and in market pulp 
by the standard wedge method. 
Pressures, temperatures, and 
other variable factors affecting 
the cooking process are collated 
and recorded. 


In the bleach plant, the 
chlorination process is con- 
trolled by routine chemical an- 
alysis of bleach liquor, sludge 
losses and chlorinating temper- 
atures. Consistencies, washer 
efficiencies, color rating of the 
bleached pulp by*photronic in- 
struments, chemical pulp eval- 
uation tests, dirt count, and 
strength on beating are regu- 
larly taken. 


. Paper Mill Process—Much of 


the success in producing low 
cost paper with a high stand- 
ard of quality is affected by pro- 
cess control in the paper mill. 
Hydrogenon control is import- 
ant in standardizing the color- 
ing and sizing of paper. Stand- 
ardized operation of the beat- 
ers and jordans is assured by 
consistency, freeness and 
strength tests taken at frequent 
intervals and compared with 
established standards of past 
operation. The control of the 
B. D. solid content of size 
emulsions, liquid alum, clay, 
titanium pigments, liquid ani- 














line, hydro-sulphite and other 
chemicals metered to the beat- 
ers is very important. Auto- 
matic samplers and liquid level 
recorders should be maintained 
on all weirs for white water, 
filtrate or miscellaneous ef- 
fluents from each machine to 
the mill sewers. At the same 
time, a patrol of the mill base- 
ment in order to detect unre- 
corded losses due to accident or 
design ate made several times 
a shift. Any excessive stock 
loss is immediately brought to 
the attention of the responsible 
ies and the supervision. 
Tabulated data on save-all ef- 
ficiency are prepared daily and 
recapitulated weekly. 

All felts, wires and jackets 
taken from the machine are 
sampled and tested. These 
physical tests are compared 
with days life, paper quality 
and steam costs in order to de- 
termine whether the _ style, 
weave, machine operation and 
equipment are up to the re- 
quired standard. Head box 
consistencies and levels, suc- 
tions, shake, stock temperatures, 
press operation, web moisture 
and miscellaneous other tests 
are also taken for comparison 
with past operation. Standards 
for wet end variables obtained 
by collation of these data have 
been particularly valuable in 
prevention of low efficiency on 
gtade changes. 

The Testing of Finished 
Product: 

The testing of paper is performed 
for two primary purposes: 

(1) To study the manufacturing 

processes respecting their im- 
provements, or the improve- 
ments in the quality of the 
paper. 
To maintain a predetermined 
quality as set up by previous 
performance or by custom- 
er’s specifications. 

The testing procedures standard- 
ized by TAPPI permit comparison 
of the test data wth standard speci- 
fications of quality. However, in 
considering test results, tolerances 
must be allowed for unavoidable 
variations caused by the inherent 
non-uniformity of paper and errors 
inherent in the testing methods. 
The extent of peltherve 2 tolerance 
varies with the nature of the paper 
and of the test used, and is deter- 
mined for each particular case with 
consideration of these factors. 

The compilation of a specification 
book which details the quality re- 


(c) 


(2) 








The dividends paid by well 
organized research work are 
much in excess of the average 
cost of the research, and this 
fact should be remembered 
when the expenditure of much 
effort and capital is requested 
to make a workable commer- 
cial process out of the pri- 
mary research developments. 
Unfortunately, many research 
projects require considerable 
time before any financial re- 
turn is obtained, but we have 
only to examine the proven re- 
sults of organized research in 
several of the major industries 
of the country to realize that 
research development is inti- 
mately connected with pro- 
gress in both the industrial 
efficiency and earning power 
of a corporation. 











quirements of all grades is essential. 
The general tolerance limit must, 
of course, be specifically set for 
each test since factors of consider- 
able moment in the grading of one 
paper type may not be of much im- 
portance on another type. The 
standard specification sheets should 
be in loose-leaf form so that changes 
or re-issues can be inserted when 
necessary. The responsible parties to 
shipment of paper; i. e., representa- 
tives of the paper mill supervision 
and technical control, should ap- 
prove each specification before it 
becomes effective. 


The function of the Inspection 
Department is partly to make and 
record paper tests, but chiefly to con- 
trol paper quality by reporting back 
to the machine crew any deviations 
from standard performance. These 
deviations should not be allowed to 
persist and after a maximum of two 
sets of off-quality paper has been 
produced, this amount to allow for 
machine adjustment; a pink “cau- 
tion” form calling attention to the 
defect is issued to the machine 
tender and shift foreman. If the 
defect persists a red “danger” form 
is filled out and the paper mill su- 
perintendent and technical director 
advised immediately of the condi- 
tion causing expensive rejection of 
the paper. The issuance of this red 
form against a machine is an indi- 
cation of poor workmanship and the 
morale effect is very favorable to 
promoting corrective effort on the 
part of the paper makers. 

The personnel of the paper in- 
spection group should be carefully 
chosen in order to secure only ac- 
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tive, alert young men since much 
of the success of technical control 
is dependent on the personality, ob- 
servation and activity of the paper 
testers. The duties of these men in- 
clude determination of all the regu- 
lar tests on representative samples 
of the paper as well as performance 
of numerous special tests on papers 
used for more specific purposes. 
These tests should be done under 
standard hygrometric conditions in 
a central paper testing station, the 
samples being sent by the general 
inspectors from each machine by 
air conveyor tubes to the constant 
humidity test room. Results are re- 
ported back to the machine within 
a few minutes after the reel has 
turned up and posted on the inspec- 
tion report at each machine. The 
general inspector covers five or six 
machines, and has other important 
duties in addition to the collection 
of samples for submission to the 
test station. Mechanical defects, 
such as slime holes, calender cuts, 
buckles, soft winding, etc., are as 
serious in causing customer com- 
plaint as low strength. These defects 
are sufficient cause for rejection of 
the paper. 

The use of quality incentive tak- 
ing the form of either direct mone- 
tary premium or posted recognition, 
is very useful in promoting the in- 
terest of the paper makers in paper 
quality. This end may be accomp- 
lished by dividing the paper speci- 
fication into selected major char- 
acteristics which are of first import- 
ance in determining the quality of 
the paper, and minor characteristics 
not so essential but useful to have 
on record. These major character- 
istics are then separated into three 
classes: 


Class A—Preferred rating, meet- 
ing the specified test within 
narrow limits. 

Class B—Passable rating, varia- 
tion from the specification but 
not great enough to warrant re- 
jection. 

Class C—Rejected, the test is so 
variant or out of line with ‘spec- 
ification that the paper cannot 
be shipped. 

The paper quality incentive is 
based on the per cent of grade A, 
B and C paper produced. Each fact- 
or is weighed, grade A—plus 100 
per cent, grade B—plus 60 per cent, 
and grade C—minus 100 per cent. 
We have found this system to be 
effective in promoting quality both 
by means of the competitive rating 
of machine crews and by small 
premium incentive for meeting the 
quality specifications. 
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(d) Service and Sales Development: 
Under this division some various 

essential duties which may be 

briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Samples of Standard Product: 
The sales offices dre stocked 
with representative samples of 
out-turn sheets; standard qual- 
ity sheets, swatches of various 
converted or semi-converted 
products and data sheets. These 
are prepared or approved by 
the technical control. Tech- 
nical data required in initiating 
sale of a new product or pro- 
moting more intensive sales ef- 
fort on standard product are 
prepared in collaboration with 
the salesmen in the field. 

. Analysis of Trade Samples: 
The physical and = chemical 
properties of submitted samples 
of paper must be carefully an- 
alyzed. This analysis is then 
interpreted into operation pro- 
cedure and specifications drawn 
up for the mill to follow so 
that the customer’s sample may 
be exactly duplicated. 


. Analysis of Customer Usage 
and Customer Contact: It is 
absolutely necessary in the de- 
velopment or improvement of 
a new paper grade to secure an 
accurate analysis of the cus- 
tomer usage. This requires a 
field survey of the problem by 
a representative of the Tech- 
nical Control Department in 
collaboration with a sales rep- 
resentative. The information so 
obtained forms a reliable basis 
on which the mill may proceed 
to initiate manufacturing im- 
provements or develop a new 
product with least wastage of 
time or production. Customer 
contact maintained by periodic 
trips of a technical representa- 
tive aids greatly in promoting a 
spirit of confidence and cooper- 
ation that will go a long way 
toward the desired end of se- 
curing “customer demand” 
rather than the less desirable 
and dangerous attitude of “cus- 
tomer acceptance” of the mill’s 
product. 


. Investigation and Reports on 
Complaints: The Technical 
Control Department is in inti- 
mate contact with all manufac- 
turing operations, and is con- 
sequently well adapted to fol- 
low up and investigate all com- 
plaints on quality of product. 
When a complaint comes in, it 
is carefully examined to de- 
termine its validity before dis- 


cussion with the operators re- 
sponsible. This discussion ex- 
poses defects in machine or 
process operation that must be 
corrected; or where lack of in- 
dividual efficiency, or careless- 
ness is responsible, penalties 
are decided upon. When neces- 
sary, customer contact is made 
to clear up a situation that is 
not completely covered by the 
sales correspondence. 
(e) Research: 

Research may be classified into 
two natural divisions—fundamental 
and industrial research. It is often 
questionable if fundamental re- 
search will pay rapidly enough to 
warrant the large expenditures of 
time and money usually entailed. 
Much of the fundamental research 
work for the industry can be dele- 
gated to the various governmental 
or university laboratories, thus per- 
mitting the Technical Control De- 
partment to concentrate on the in- 
numerable applied research prob- 
lems that bring a faster and more 
certain realization. 


A systematic plan for the initia- 
tion, development and use of a re- 
search project is essential. The re- 
quest for investigation may origin- 
ate from the management, from the 
cost department, the sales offices or 
large users of the paper. Every pro- 
ject must be carefully examined be- 
fore work is commenced in order to 
determine definitely the advantages 
that may arise from a_ successful 
conclusion of the problem. If the 
work will affect one or more of the 
following advantages: 


(1) Reduce cost of production; 
(2) Reduce conversion costs to 


the user; 
(3) Improve the quality of the 
product so that either a high- 
er price or increased cus- 
tomer demand is exper- 
ienced; 
Produce new business; 


Determine technical data 
contributory to some other 
project, such as development 
of by-products and abate- 
ment of nuisances; 


Permit the use of cheaper 
furnishes or processes active 
consideration should be given 
to the rapid solution of the 
project. 


The initiation of the problem, 
after authorization by the executives 
responsible for the financial control 
of the research should, follow well 
planned lines. The project should 
be presented to show: 


(a) The “objective” or results to 
to be obtained. 


The “Scope” or extent of the 


work. 


(b) 


(c) The “attack” or technical de- 
scription of the project. 


(d) The “savings,” in dollars and 
cents that should result if 
the problem is successfully 


solved. 


(e) The “estimated cost” of the 


project. 


(f) The “schedule” which is a 
rough estimate of the com- 
pletion of various stages of 
the problem and the date of 
final completion. 


A follow-up is necessary on all 
projects under active consideration, 
this follow-up consisting of weekly 
progress reports prepared by the 
chemists working on the problem. 
Emphasis must be frequently 
stressed on the importance of pro- 
ceeding to the final conclusion with- 
out wasteful digression into side- 
tracks which appear interesting but 
unduly prolong and may vitiate by 
delay the value, and completion, of 
the research. 

The dividends paid by well or- 
ganized research work are much in 
excess of the average cost of the re- 
search, and this fact should be re- 
membered when the expenditure of 
much effort and capital is requested 
to make a workable commercial pro- 
cess out of the primary research de- 
velopments. Unfortunately, many 
research projects require a consid- 
erable time before any financial re- 
turn is obtained, but we have only 
to examine the proven results of or- 
ganized research in several of the 
major industries of this country to 
realize that research development is 
intimately connected with progress 
in both the industrial efficiency and 
earning power of a corporation. 





E. W. BACKUS DIES 

Edward W. Backus, founder and 
former president of the Minnesota 
and Ontario Paper Company of 
Minneapolis, died in New York City 
October 29th at the age of 74. 
Through another of his companies, 
the Backus-Brooks Company, he at 
one time held timber and power sites 
in Washington, but these were not 
developed. 





CLAUDE KELLY GOES 
HUNTING 
Claude Kelly, paper mill super- 
intendent of Pacific Mills, Limited, 
Ocean Falls, B. C., went on a moose 
hunting trip in October. 
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FOR DIPPING PLAIN AND CREPE TISSUES 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Dept., DYESTUFFS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


. . » be sure to use 
PONTACYL GREEN BL CONC. or 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PONTACYL GREEN SN EXTRA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


& Both of these du Pont colors are very suit- 
able for plain and crepe tissues applied as 
dipping or calendering colors. 


These colors are at their best when used 
to make yellow and blue shades of green. 
They are very bright, exceptionally strong 
tinctorially...very soluble ...and econom- 
ical to use. 


Why not send for samples of these colors 
and give them a test? 
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PROPOSED RECIPROCAL TRADE TREATY 





WITH SWEDEN MAY INJURE 


The Department of State in 
Washington is negotiating a recip- 
rocal trade treaty with Sweden in 
accordance with the provisions of 
the Trade Agreements Act passed 
at the last session of Congress. The 
press associations were notified 
September 10th that written state- 
ments of those industries interested 
must be in Washington October 
29th and that the oral presentations 
would be held November 10th. In 
addition notice was also given 
through the periodicals issued by 
the State, Treasury and Commerce 
Departments. 

Some newspapers carried the news 
and others did not. All interested 
parties probably did not know of 
the hearings, but the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and the 
Paper Industry Authority picked up 
the notice and went to work on be- 
half of the pulp and paper industry 
in this country. 

The State Department’s reasons 
for giving broad public notice 
rather than informing code author- 
ities and trade associations of af- 
fected industries directly, are those 
of expediency from their own view- 
point as the department appears to 
be in a great hurry to negotiate 
trade agreements. The burden of 
watchfulness is therefore placed up- 
on interested American industries 
and their trade associations and if 
they do not become aware of the 
proposed agreement, it is presumed 
the department will go ahead and 
make whatever deal it sees fit to con- 
clude. The affected industry can 
fight it out later when it may be too 
late. 

The result of this policy is to put 
the interested industries on the de- 
fensive against the Federal govern- 
ment which appears in the light of 
planning to give away domestic in- 
dustrial markets to foreign nations 
unless persuaded not to by the af- 
fected industries. Cooperation be- 
tween industries and the State De- 
partment under these conditions is 
difficult. 

However, the American pulp and 
paper industry is endeavoring to co- 
operate with the State Department 
in preparing the proposed recipro- 
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cal trade treaty with Sweden by 
filing on October 29th a statement 
on behalf of the American Paper 
& Pulp Association and the Paper 
Industry Authority. It was pre- 
sented by Sidney L Wilson, presi- 
dent of the association and chair- 
man of the Paper Industry Author- 
ity. It is highly enlightening and 
for that reason is quoted in part as 
follows: 


“The American Paper Industry 
is vitally concerned in the proposed 
reciprocal Trade Agreement with 
Sweden, for this is the first such 
trade agreement to be considered 
which involves a representative fore- 
ign paper producing nation. 

“The American Paper Industry is 
desirous that no changes whatever 
be made in the existing provisions 
for paper and pulp which would 
apply to other nations as well as 
Sweden. It is particularly desirous 
that no guarantee be made to 
Sweden that the United States will 
not utilize existing provisions of 
law, such as the Anti-Dumping Act, 
and Section 3 (e) of the Industrial 
Recovery Act, to prevent unfair 
foreign competition, should con- 
ditions arise which would necessi- 
tate some such action. 

“The position of the American 
Paper Industry on these and other 
phases of the situation are dis- 
cussed in more detail later in this 
statement. 

“In view of the fact that Sweden 
already has a large credit balance 
with us in its export and’ import 
transactions, the American Paper 
Industry cannot see any reason for 
changes in existing relations in the 
field of paper and pulp. In 1932, 
Sweden’s exports to the United 
States were $7,000,000 in excess of 
her imports of American goods. In 
1933, this trade balance increased 
to $12,000,000. Sweden’s exports to 
the United States totalled $31,- 
000,000 in 1933, of which $26,- 
400,000 represented sales of pulp, 
paper, paperboard and paper prod- 
ucts. Of this twenty-six million dol- 
lars, less than one-half million was 
in dutiable merchandise. Changes 
in duty rates, therefore, would in- 
volve a business in dutiable papers 


of less than $500,000 and these are 
papers which are already being sold 
the United States at prices below 
those which the American mills can 
meet without loss. 


“Tt is significant that the Swedish 
credit balance increased during the 
year when foreign exchange con- 
ditions were altered to the disad- 
vantage of Sweden, as compared 
with the previous year when ex- 
change was in her favor. 

“There is no reason for any 
agreement affecting changes in ex- 
isting conditions in the pulp and 
paper field. Sweden buys only neces- 
sities here, but what she sells us is 
largely at the expense of the Ameri- 
can Pulp and Paper Industry. In 
view of Swedish trade with the 
United States, any changes should 
be to restrict present competition, 
certainly not to broaden this market 
to the Swedish producers. Yet the 
American industry does not ask fur- 
ther restrictions, but merely that 
present conditions remain unalt- 
ered. 

“. . . The American Paper In- 
dustry is peculiarly sensitive on the 
point of reciprocity. The entire 
Industry is still suffering from the 
effects of an experiment in reci- 
procity made some twenty years 
ago. When Canadian reciprocity 
was being discussed, newsprint was 
the subject of negotiations. The 
outcome was that this commodity, 
formerly dutiable, was placed on the 
free list. At that time the United 
States mills were supplying some 
80 percent of the nation’s require- 
ments. What the transfer of this 
paper to the free list meant is 
shown by the fact that today Can- 
ada is supplying two-thirds of our 
requirements, Europe a _ consider- 
able proportion, and the American 
mills which formerly produced this 
paper were forced into the produc- 
tion of other grades, causing an ex- 
cess capacity in other fields, which 
the American market has never been 
able to absorb. 

“Today, the mills which still pro- 
duce newsprint are doing so at a 
loss—this can not continue indefi- 
nitely. It seems to have been dem- 
onstrated that newsprint can be 
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HOOKER CHEMICALS 




















TACOMA PLANT 


HOOKER PRODUCTS 
LIQUID CHLORINE CAUSTIC SODA 


MURIATIC ACID SOLID—LIQUID—FLAKE 
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Bleaching Powder—Monochlorbenzene—Paradichlorbenzene—Benzoate of Soda— 
Benzoic Acid—Benzoyl Chloride—Benzyl Alcohol—Sulfur Monochloride—Sulfur 
Dichloride — Sulfuryl Chloride — Ferric Chloride — Antimony Chloride — Salt. 


HOOKER SERVICE 


WESTERN PLANT EASTERN PLANT 
Tacoma, Washington Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Western Sales Office Eastern Sales Office 


Tacoma, Washington 60 East 42nd St., 
New York City 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
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made from our native woods, equal 
in quality to the imported product. 
Yet with a commodity selling at a 
price less than the cost of produc- 
tion, in Canada as well as in the 
United States, all incentwwe toward 
the development of the domestic 
newsprint industry is destroyed. 


“With this lesson before us, and 
with the entire paper industry still 
suffering from its effects, our atti- 
tude toward another such experi- 
ment can be well understood. 

“Our attitude toward the pro- 
posed trade agreement with Sweden 
is not based solely on fear of Swed- 
ish competition. Such an agree- 
ment with Sweden involving more 
favorable treatment of her pulp 
and paper industry, would have 
more serious indirect results than 
the agreement itself. We under- 
stand that any nation with which 
the United States has a most favor- 
ed nation treaty would benefit 
equally with Sweden in any conces- 
sions that might be granted. We 
understand further that nations 
without most favored nation treaties 
may, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent, be given these benefits also, 
unless he finds there is discrimina- 
tion against us. Duty reductions 
in the Swedish trade agreement, 
therefore, would be almost world 
wide in their effect on the Ameri- 
can industry. 

“Sweden’s production costs are 
higher than those of most other 
European countries. The produc- 
tion cost of paper in Finland, for 
example, is materially less than that 
of Sweden. There is no grade of 
paper produced by Finland which 
is not available to American pur- 
chasers at prices less than those for 
the Swedish product. The situation 
as to Norway is intermediate be- 
tween that of Sweden and Finland. 
Germany has in past years been a 
heavy shipper of papers also made 
in Sweden. 

* .. The program of the President 
for industrial recovery through the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
has had no more loyal support 
from any industry than has been 
given by the American paper manu- 
facturers. Before the act was draft- 
ed, with a belief that some such 
step would be taken, the paver in- 
dustry began the reorganization of 
its trade associations, to be ready to 
proceed in accordance with what- 
ever form the proposed legislation 
might take. Wages were increased 
before the Recovery Act and its re- 
sultant codes were formulated. 
Throughout the period since this 
program was initiated the paper in- 
dustry has conformed to the ad- 


ministration’s program. Today the 
paper industry is employing more 
workers than at any time in its most 
prosperous days, and many mills 
are paying a wage rate higher than 
that required by their own codes. 
The general Paper Industry Code 
is a central codification of twenty- 
four divisional codes representing 
all domestic manufacturers in those 
branches of the industry. 


“HOWEVER, IT IS NOT OUR 
BELIEF THAT THE NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 
WAS WRITTEN TO PRODUCE 
PROSPERITY ABROAD, AT 
THE EXPENSE OF AMERICAN 
WORKMEN. 


“Today, with more workers em- 
ployed, with the paper mills oper- 
ating at about half their normal ca- 
pacity, there can be no assurance 
of continued payment of these 
wages unless production rises to a 
point where the high overhead for 
partial operation is reduced by vol- 
ume of production. If foreign pa- 
per is allowed to invade our mar- 
kets at prices which make profitable 
operation impossible for the domes- 
tic mills, the present burden will be- 
come intolerable. 

“The present administration is 
committed to conservation of nat- 
ural resources. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the 
American paper industry has taken 
the lead among all American in- 
dustries in its demand for the de- 
velopment of a national forestry 
program, one which would utilize 
idle land, not only for recreation, 
but for the production of a con- 
stant supply of its own basic raw 
material. Paper mills have been 
responsible for a greater amount of 
reforestation than all other private 
interests combined. This is an ex- 
penditure looking to no return 
within this generation. If the finan- 
cial development of the industry is 
choked, the mills cannot afford to 
expend their capital on such long 
term projects, much as they wish to 
continue this program. 

“The paper industry does not ask 
for a high protective tariff. It has 
taken the consistent position, which 
it still maintains, that it does not 
seek the exclusion of foreign merch- 
andise, but it does believe it has at 
least an equal right with the foreign 
producers to its own American 
market. 

“It is in view of this general 
situation that the paper industry 
gives details herewith as to specific 
items of present or potential ex- 
ports, and the relationship of the 
tariff to the continued operation of 


our American mills in the face of 
destructive competition which now 
exists even at the present rates of 
duty.” 

Following is the statement of the 
U. S. newsprint manufacturers filed 
with the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information of the ‘State Depart- 
ment. 

That the American Newsprint 
manufacturers object to any provi- 
sion in the proposed reciprocal 
trade agreement with Sweden which 
will alter existing conditions was 
the statement made before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information 
by Edgar Rickard, chairman of the 
Association of Newsprint Manufac- 
turers of the United States, at the 
hearing on the pending agreement. 
Mr. Rickard spoke for all the do- 
mestic producers, not only on the 
basis of his position in the domestic 
organization, but with the back- 
ground of his experience as presi- 
dent of Pejepscot Paper Company, 
one of the oldest paper companies 
in Maine. 

“Practically every pound of 
newsprint paper imported from 
Sweden,” he said, “since 1920 has 
been at at least $5 below the do- 
mestic price, and in some instances 
$10 below that price. While con- 
sumption of newsprint paper in the 
United States decreased 28 per 
cent between 1929 and 1933, im- 
portations from Sweden nearly 
doubled. Swedish exports which 
were 18 per cent of the Swedish to- 
tal production in 1928 increased to 
26 per cent in 1933. There is there- 
fore no reason for giving Sweden 
any further advantages in our do- 
mestic markets.” 

“For the past year the Newsprint 
Industry of the United States has 
been working under a code ap- 
proved by the National Recovery 
Administration, and has pending a 
plan for the stabilization of the in- 
dustry, in the interests alike of the 
producers, consumers and labor 
employed in its production.” 


“Tt is of the utmost importance 
that the proposed trade agreement 
with Sweden should contain no 
provision which will in any way im- 
pair the ability of this industry to 
take such action as may be neces- 


sary to protect its existence. We 
ask no change in existing condi- 
tions. We do believe that on the 
other hand the United States 
should not waive any sanction which 
it might apply under existing law 
to secure the enforcement of the 
provisions of codes or industry 
agreements which are necessary to 
the stabilization of the domestic 
industry.” 
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CALIFORNIA RECOVERY ACT 
UPHELD 


A most important code develop- 
ment transpired in Southern Cali- 
fornia recently when the District 
Court of Appeals ruled, in a case 
at Long Beach involving a cleaning 
and dyeing establishment, that the 
California Recovery Act is consti- 
tutional. 

The practical effect of the decis- 
ion is to throw the entire weight of 
state courts and officials into the 
enforcement of the national codes, 
including the code for the paper 
distributing trade. 

The California state law makes 
the NRA and the codes under it 
effective as applying to intrastate 
business. Violators of the codes 
may now be taken into state courts 
for prosecution and will not be able 
to claim exemption because they are 
not engaged in interstate business. 

This is the second decision of its 
kind in the last month, the Federal 
Statutory Court of New York State, 
which has a similar state recovery 
law, having upheld the price fixing 
provisions of the retail automobile 
code. 

As far as the paper trade is con- 
cerned, compliance enforcement is 
expected to be considerably strength- 
ened in California, and in all other 
states having recovery acts modeled 
after the NIRA. The Southern Cal- 
ifornia code committee has served 
notice on all paper distributors, 
through their secretary W. B. Reyn- 
olds, that violators will be prosecut- 
ed in every way possible through the 
state courts. 

It is understood that steps have 
already been taken to put certain 
matters before public prosecuting of- 
ficials, and it is expected that several 
alleged violators will be hailed into 
court in the near future. One con- 
viction, it is believed, will serve to 
give the industry greater stability 
and freedom from unfair trade 
practices than it has had for some 
time past. 





Among recent visitors to Los An- 
geles were D. C. Everest of the Mar- 
athon Paper Mills, and Dan Brown 
of the Neenah Paper Co. 
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PAPER MEN ACTIVE IN AD 
CLUB 


San Francisco paper men are tak- 
ing an active part in the prepara- 
tions for the San Francisco Adver- 
tising Club’s Annual Direct Mail 
Advertising Exhibit and Conference 
to be held at the Palace Hotel No- 
vember 20 and 21. Reeves Watson, 
advertising manager of Blake, Mof- 
fitt & Towne, is chairman of the 
exhibit committee and R. C. Ayres, 
director of promotion of the Zel- 
lerbach Paper Co., is chairman of 
the finance committee, charged with 
the task of raising money for the 
show. Other paper men on the com- 
mittees are Andrew Cochran, repre- 
sentative of Dill & Collins, Inc.; 
J. C. Van Avery of the Field-Ernest 
Envelope Co., Carl Turner of the 
Pacific Coast Envelope Co. and Bert 
Clifford of the Envelope Corpora- 
tion. The San Francisco Paper 
Conference is participating in the 
exhibit. The president of the Ad 
Club is Charles Pritchard, sales 
manager of Bonestell & Co. 

Recently the Ad Club held a 
program, “Paper Day at the Ad 
Club,” and among the papers was 
one by Earl B. Burke, advertising 
man, on “Paper of the Old Mast- 
ers,” another by Albert Hoffman of 
the Graphic Arts & Engraving Co., 
on “Reproduction on Paper As Ap- 
plied to Advertising” and a third by 
Mr. Ayres, “In Praise of Paper,” in 
which he showed how the use of 
paper enters the daily lives of peo- 

le. Mr. Ayres pointed out that a 
tee life is started by using paper 
for a birth certificate and is finished 
on the paper of the death certificate. 





COLTON RECORDS CALLERS 

Louis A. Colton, director of pur- 
chases for the Zellerbach Paper 
Co., headquarters office at San 
Francisco, keeps a book on his desk 
in which to set down the name and 
business of every person visiting 
him. Among Louie’s October call- 
ers were Samuel C. Knode, Rich- 
mond, Va., vice-president Alber- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Co.; 
Case L. Griffes, Chicago, president 
Chicago Cardboard Co., and Roth 
Herlinger, Troy, Ohio, Gummed 
Products Co. 








HAWLEY ENLARGES SALES 
STAFF 


G. D. Megel, district manager for 
the Hawley Pulp & Paper Company 
at Los Angeles, moved the company 
offices on October Ist to new and 
larger quarters in the Commercial 
Exchange Building. On the same 
date Hawley’s Los Angeles sales 
force was augmented by the addi- 
tion of Kenneth R. Ross, who was 
transferred to the Southern territory 
from the mill sales office at Oregon 
City, where he has been located for 
the past two years. 

The additions of Cheviot meat 
wrap and tinted Cheviot wrappings 
to Hawley’s quality line of sulphite 
wrappings has been largely instru- 
mental in the growth and expansion 
of this company’s business in the 
Southern California territory during 
the past year. 





GEORGE I. DOVE 

George I. Dove, for many years a 
salesman for Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
in Portland, died suddenly on Sep- 
tember 20, 1934. His death resulted 
from a minor operation from which 
unforeseen complications developed. 
When the seriousness of a hemorr- 
age became evident, a number of 
the employees in the Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne organization offered them- 
selves for a blood transfusion, Da- 
vid Gotthardt being selected. This, 
together with all that medical science 
could do failed to save his life. 

Mr. Dove’s experience in paper 
activities made him well known in 
the Northwest and he enjoyed the 
confidence of his trade as well as 
that of his fellow employees. 





NEW PAPER HOUSE 
A new Los Angeles paper house 
is the Dependable Paper Co., at 
1225 Wall St., operated by Lou 
Gronich. Mr. Gronich formerly 
was connected with Harry Frisch of 
the Frisch Paper Co., Los Angeles. 





TAVERNER & FRICKE ADD 
NEW TRUCK 
Taverner & Fricke, Los Angeles 
paper jobbers, have put into service 
a fine new 10-ton GMC truck, to 
take charge of their growing South- 
ern California business. 
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BECKWITH REPORTS EAST 
OPTIMISTIC TOWARD 
FUTURE 


An optimistic message regarding 
business conditions throughout the 
country was brought to members of 
the Pacific States Paper Trade As- 
sociation in October by their presi- 
dent, C. H. Beckwith, San Fran- 
cisco, manager of the Pacific Coast 
division of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., 
paper jobbers, who returned at that 
time from a three-weeks eastern 
trip. 

The main objective of Mr. Beck- 
with’s trip was to attend the annual 
fall meeting of The National Pa- 
per Trade Association of the Unit- 
ed States, held at Chicago Sept. 24- 
26. Mr. Beckwith is a member of 
fine paper committee of this body. 

“There was a feeling at the con- 
vention,” he says, “that some of the 
code difficulties are being cleared 
up and the paper jobbing industry 
is settling down to a constructive 
basis of merchandising. While the 
codes and their administration have 
not reached perfection, most every- 
body thinks that they have been 
very helpful to our field of activity. 
Delegates to the Chicago meeting 
reported a notable improvement in 
business during the year now clos- 
ing. In the east, however, strikes 
have put the brakes on industry 
more than in the west and they 
hurt the paper business, because 
they retard advertising and business 
generally, on which we depend.” 

Mrs. Beckwith accompanied Mr. 
Beckwith and, following the Chi- 
cago meeting, they went on to Bos- 
ton, Mass., to visit the home offices 
of the Carter-Rice firm. 

Another Pacific Coast delegate at 
the Chicago meeting was Harold 
Zellerbach, San Francisco, president 
of the Zellerbach Paper Co., who 


is vice-president in charge of the 
wrapping paper division of the na- 
tional body. Following his return 
to California in October, Harold 
Zellerbach visited the Pacific North- 


west. 





ZELLERBACH TO REPRESENT 
RISING 


The Rising Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Massachusetts, have ap- 
pointed Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany as exclusive agents on the Pa- 
cific Coast for their “Line Marque”, 
a unique laid finish paper, and 
“Winsted Bond”, a No. 1 sulphite 
with a cockle finish, recently added 
to the bond paper set-up by the Na- 
tional Code Authorities. 





GLASS TO SELL REED PROD.- 
UCTS 
The Glass Sales Agency, Inc., has 


been appointed exclusive agent for 
the Pacific Coast states for the line 
of the C. A. Reed Co. of Williams- 
port, Pa. The C. A. Reed Co. 
manufactures crepe paper products, 
party favors, novelties, decorations, 
etc., and these are featured in sales- 
room office displays at the Glass 
Sales Agency branches. 

The Glass Sales Agency has its 
main office at Oakland, Calif., and 
maintains branches at Los Angeles 


and Portland, Ore. 





Marvin Vanderheiden, western 
representative of the Patten Paper 
Co. of Appleton, Wis., was a recent 
visitor among the Los Angeles pa- 
per trade. 





This month’s nomination for the 
busiest man in Los Angeles is C. P. 
Walker of the Sierra Paper Co. 





FRENCH IN SOUTH AMERICA 

Fred H. French of the Fred H. 
French Paper Co., Los Angeles, was 
expected home about November 15 
after a two months trip to South 
America. Mrs. French accompanied 
him on this extended trip. 

In his absence, Oliver French is 
ably handling the business of the 


company. 





LIQUIDATES 

The Wholesale Paper & Twine 
Co. of Los Angeles have made an 
assignment of assets for the benefit 
of creditors and have gone out of 
business. Assignee Charles Warfel 
of Bruhnke and Silver, has sold the 
assets to Sugarman and Rudolph, 
who in turn have sold the stock to 
various parties in the paper trade. 


WALTER EVA CELEBRATES 30 
YEARS WITH ZELLERBACH 


Walter Eva, who has charge of 
paper sales for the Zellerbach Pa- 
per Co. to the fruit and vegetable 
industry of the Salinas valley of 
California, this month was pre- 
sented with a pin marking his 30th 
year of service to his company. 
Walter entered the Zellerbach em- 
ploy as a stock clerk in 1904, was 
with the Oakland office after the 
fire of 1906 and then worked as a 
salesman out of San Francisco for a 
number of years before being sent 
to Salinas, his present headquarters. 
Walter is a bachelor and plays golf 
and Rollie Ayres, promotion direc- 
tor for the company, says that when- 
ever Eva sells half a dozen carloads 
of paper a day, he celebrates by 
going out and making an 84 on the 


links. 





COMPLETES TWENTY YEARS 


On November 5, Paul Jones 
completed his twentieth year as 
printing paper salesman for the Zel- 
lerbach Paper Co. in Los Angeles. 

Back in 1914 he started with the 
company as inside salesman in the 
printing paper department of the 
Los Angeles division, and ever since 
that time has carried on his work in 
the sales end of the same depart- 
ment. Needless to say he has a 
wide acquaintance and many friends 
among the printing trade. For the 
past several years he has been 
handling outside sales. 





SWAIN COVERS TERRITORY 

Roy Swain of the L. L. Brown Pa- 
per Co., returned to his Los Angeles 
offices the first of November from a 
six weeks trip through the North- 
west and the mountaif states. Mr. 
Swain visits the Northwest fre- 
quently, and makes the inter-moun- 
tain territory about twice each year. 





SIERRA SELLS HAWLEY LINE 
The Sierra Paper Co. of Los 
Angeles has taken on the fancy 
Cheviot paper made by the Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., effective October 
15, and are having very consider- 
able success introducing it to the 
Southern California trade trade. 





MOVES 

The Los Angeles office of the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co. has been 
moved from Room 664 I. W. Hell- 
man Bldg., at 124 West 4th St., to 
Room 630 in the same building. The 
new offices give A. A. Ernst larger 
quarters and more sample room 
than previously available. 
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MODERNIZE For PROFIT 


with JONES Beater 
Change-Over Equipment 


COURT GIVES HAWLEY CONTROL OF 
PROPERTY 
Permanent possession and control of its properties 
during reorganization was granted the Hawley Pulp 
and Paper Company in an order dated October 29th 
by Federal Judge John McNary of Portland, Oregon. 





NEW G. E. BULLETIN 
“Industrial Cable”, a new publication of the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., describes and 
lists all standard types of insulated wire and cable used 
by industrials for transmission, distribution and control, 
and used on or with electric equipment such as mining 
machinery, locomotives, arc welders, neon signs, etc. 


The publication, of 128 pages and with an orna- 
mental cover, does not cover the paper-insulated types 
of cable, used principally for transmission of large 
blocks of power at the higher voltages. Such types are 
custom-built, and generally require the assistance of 
experienced engineers on both application and instal- 
lation. 

“Industrial Cable”, GEA-1838, is a companion to 
Bulletin GEA-1837, an 80-page publication on “How to 
Select Insulated Cable”. Copies of either are available 
on request. 





FITCH GOES TO HAWAII 
H. E. Fitch, San Francisco, Pacific Coast manager of 
the Scott Paper Co., was in Honolulu on a business and 
pleasure trip in October. Since the first of the year 
the Scott Paper Co. San Francisco office and warehouse 
have been in a fine, large location at 2050 Bryant St. 





EVERETT MOVES SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
J. T. Pope, San Francisco manager for the Everett 

Pulp and Paper Co., has moved his office from the 

fourth to the fifth floor in the Welch Building at 244 


California St. The new offices are roomier. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC ISSUES NEWS BULLETINS 


The General Electric Company three new bulletins 
on equipment used by the pulp and paper industry. 
GEA-1327A deals with Indoor Disconnecting Switches 
with silver line-pressure contacts. GEA-1585A covers 
High-voltage Magnetic Switches (oil immersed) having 
thermal overload protection 2200 to 6000 volts and 
instantaneous undervoltage protection of 25 or 60 cy- 
cles. The third bulletin describes Indoor A-C Cubicle 
Switchgear with manually or electrically operated break- 
ers up to 15,000 volts—up to 2000 amperes. 


—WANTED: 


Development Engineer for Engineering De- 
partment of Book Paper Mill to prepare and 
direct designs for plant equipment and process 
improvements. Man of good fundamental 
mechanical training, at least 10 years’ experi- 
ence, and under 45 years of age preferred. Sup- 
ply full record of education, experience and 
personal information in first letter. 


Reply Box 21, care Pacific Pulp & Paper 
Industry, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 

















a opera- 
tion is largely a ne- 
cessity to profitable 
operation. When op- 
eration is frequently 
interrupted a certain 
amount of loss oc- 
curs. 


You can’t get insur- 
ance to cover produc- 
tion shut-down losses. 
But through a mod- 
erate modernization 
investment you can 
insure yourself 
against many costly 
interruptions caused 
by obsolete or worn- 
out equipment. 

@ Obsolete Beater 

Before Modernized 


@ Same Beater Modernized with Jones Beater 
Change-over Equipment for Faster, Cheaper and 
Better Beating. 


Pacific Coast Supply Co. 


Seattle—Portland—San Francisco 


Exclusive Pacific Coast Representative for the 
entire line of paper mill products made by 











A name that has won a world-wide reputation 
through 75 years devoted to paper-making progress 
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SEPTEMBER NEWSPRINT STATISTICS 


Production in Canada during September, 1934, 
amounted to 196,172 tons and shipments to 195,320 
tons, according to the Newsprint Service Bureau. Pro- 
duction in the United States was 74,117 tons and ship- 
ments 70,941 tons, making a total United States and 
Canada newsprint production of 270,289 tons and ship- 
ments of 266,261 tons. During September 25,847 tons 
of newsprint were made in Newfoundland and 1,750 
tons in Mexico, so that the total North American pro- 
duction for the month amounted to 297,886 tons. 


The Canadian mills produced 430,947 tons more in 
the first nine months of 1934 than in the first nine 
months of 1933, which was an increase of 30 per cent. 
The output in the United States was 26,143 tons or 4 
per cent more than for the first nine months of 1933, 
in Newfoundland 45,351 tons or 24 per cent more, and 
in Mexico 2,893 tons more, making a net increase of 
505,324 tons, or 21.5 per cent. 


Stocks of newsprint paper at Canadian mills are 
reported at 61,903 tons at the end of September and 
at United States mills 23,702 tons, making a combined 
total of 85,605 tons compared with 81,577 tons on 
August 31, 1934. 





SOLLARS JOINS TAPPI 


Raymond D. Sollars, lubrication sales engineer of the 
Associated Oil Company, Portland, Oregon, joined 
TAPPI during October. Mr. Sollars graduated in 
1919 from the U. S. Naval Academy and was formerly 
assistant chief engineer of the American Smelting & 
Refining Company’s Tacoma plant. 





WANTED 


Felt salesmen for Pacific Coast. 
Must be acquainted with paper- 
mill operation. Should know 
Coast buyers. State experience, 
age, married or single. Give ref- 


erences. 


Address replies, Box 20, care 
Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, 
71 Columbia, Seattle, Wash. 














In Choosing the 
Right Felts 


The right felt for your press has 
the right warp and woof for your 
job—the right tensile strength— 
the right porosity—the right res- 
iliency; high resistance to friction 
which means wearing quality. 


The same rules apply to all your 
felts—top and bottom and others, 
regardless of the kind of paper you 
may make. 


When you find such felts you have 
gone a long way towards maximum 
dehydration and minimum felting 
costs. 


The Orr line is a quality line and a 
complete line. Consult an Orr 
representative and, between you, 
decide which Orr Felts will best 
meet your particular requirements; 
or write to 


ORR FELT and 


BLANKET COMPANY 
PIQUA, OHIO 


Pacific Coast Representative: GEO. S. MEDDIS 
1650 No. Point St., San Francisco, Calif. 





